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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 





BY REY. THOS. HILL, WALTHAM, MASS, 





We take it for granted that there is a rational order of development in 
the course of the sciences, and that it ought to be followed in the cuurse 
of common education. Starting from these assumptions, we seek to find 
what that order is, and arrive at the conclusion that there are five great 
studies for the human spirit—Mathesis, Physics, History, Psychology, and 
Theology—which must be pursued in the order in which we have here 
named them. This circle of five points must be embraced in every scheme 
of education, whether for the nursery, the subprimary school, the primary 
school, the grammar school, the high school, or the college. No one of 
them is to be omitted, in any school, until the student enters the profes- 
sional school in which he is to prepare directly for the exercise of his pro- 
fession or calling in life. 

We also take it for granted that there is a natural order of development 
in the human powers, and that studies should be so arranged as to develop 
the powers in this order. S:arting from this assumption, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the ability to receive impressions, that is, the percep- 
tive power, first shows itself; next,a power to conceive or imagine; 
thirdly, the power of reasoning ; fourthly, the power to decide and act 
upon the decisions of reason. Moreover, these faculties are called out in 
their proper order of development by taking the five branches of study in 
their proper order—and this harmony of the results of our two lines of in- 
quiry is a presumptive proof of their correctness. 
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These are the conclusions at which we have arrived, and which we pro- 
pose to illustrate somewhat at length in the present paper. Their great 
breadth and generality, and the demand which they make, upon those 
who accept them, to change the whole character of oar education from 
the hour of the child’s birth to the day of his gradation from college, must 
be our apology for the length of our remarks, and tor our request that the 
reader should not dismiss them from his mind without a candid consider- 
ation of their value. 

It is manifest that the faculties which are first developed should be first 
exercised by a judicious training. It is true that, in one sense, all the fa- 
culties are developed together—that glimmerings of reason, and faint in- 
dications of a will, are perceived in the youngest infant. Thus, also, in 
education, the child is to be treated from the beginning as a reasonable 
and free agent. But the perceptive powers become perfected in their 
action long before the reason is matured, or the will strongly developed. 

For the first few years of a child’s lite its principal occupation is that of 
learning to recognize material things by their forms. This natural educa- 

tion in geometry begins through the eye at the age of a few days; and, 
during the whole of childhood, the attention is strongly directed to those 
characteristics of bodies which appeal to the senses. By the age of fitteen 

the perceptive powers are frequently in their highest state of development. 

The powers of imagination are not usually manifested at all until the age 

of two or three years; never in a distinct form before tne age of seven or 

eight months, and seldom, if ever, attain their fullest vigor before the age 

of twenty. The reasoning powers can not usually be shown to exist en- | 
tirely distinct from the other faculties until the age of ten or twelve years, 
and seldom reach their perfection before the age of thirty. The will 
manifests itself, and comes to maturity no earlier than the power of rea- 
soning. 

Hence, nature herself indicates that the studies of the child should fol- 
low in such succession that his perceptive powers should first be exer- 
cised more than any other; that his imaginative powers should next be 
called into play; and that those studies which require reasoning, and those 
which treat of his responsibilities, should not be given him at too early an 
age. Aman must first learn facts, then conceive hypotheses, before he 
can reason of abstract truths, and deduce laws of duty. 

It is also self-evident that there must be a natural sequence or order of 
truths, or, as it has been called, a hierarchy of sciences. In our view of 
the whole field of knowledge, we see it divided into five great branches ; 
Mathesis, Physics, History, Psychology, and Theology. Theology treats 
of the uncreated Creator, and of our special relations to Him. Psychology 
treats of man, who may be called the created creator. History deals with 
the thoughts and deeds of men; that is, with the creations of the created. 
Physics treat of the material world, that is, of the creations of the uncre- 
ated, with the creation in the usual sense of that word. Physics thus bear 
the same relation to Theology that History does to Psychology, and may 
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hence be called Natural History. Mathesis treats of that field of space and 
time in which the deeds of History anc of Natural History are wrought; 
that is, if we consider time and space as having objective reality, Mathesis 
deals with the uncreating uncreated. 

Now, all possible objects of human thought are comprised under one or 
another of these five heads, and these five studies logically precede each 
other in the order we have indicated. Mathematics must precede Physics, 
because conceptions of form, time, and number, necessarily precede any 
conceptions of material phenomena, which are subject to the laws of form, 
time and number. In other words, Mechanics treats of motion in straight 
lines or in curved orbits, of the transfer of force in various directions sub- 
ject to the conditions of geometry, of the strengtu of materials in various 
forms, and of the adaptation of those forms to the purposes of ert; all of 
which implies geometrical knowledge. Chemistry deals with definite pro- 
portions, with the laws of multiples, and of combinations, so that it neces- 
sarily requires a knowledge of arithmetic. Botany and Zoology in their 
morphology require both geometry and arithmetic; in their physiology, 
chemistry, and in both departments, mechanics. 

As Mathematics thus necessarily precede Physics, so Physics must pre- 
cede History. All that men do must be done in this world of ours, upon 
these materials set before us, while subject to the conditions of our ma- 
terial frame. All the thoughts of men must be expressed either by word, 
by symbol, or by a work of art; and of these even words imply a knowledge 
of the outward world, for all words were originally figurative. Hence, 
every historical study must be preceded by the knowledge of a certain 
amount of physical truth, that is, of Natural History. We might add that 
while the deeds of men are wrought by physical agents, a great deal of 
the thought of man has been expended upon physical theories; so that a 
just appreciation of human thought and action requires a knowledge of 
that material world which has been the theatre of men’s actions, and the 
object of so many of their thoughts. 

Again, Psychology requires a knowledge of Physiology and of History. 
We know nothing of the human soul save through its actions, interpreted 
by our own consciousness ; including in its actions its thoughts as uttered 
in words, Lastly, Theology requires a knowledge of Psychology and of 
Natural History. For we can know nothing, by nature, concerning the 
Creator, in whose image we are made, except by first studying his works, 
and especially that image of Himself which He has placed within us. We 
may have religion with but little theology, but we can not have any theo- 
logy at all, without some previous knowledge of ourselves, and of the oth- 
er works of God. 

It must be evident, therefore, that the Mathematics logically take the 
lead as the great and indispensable foundation of all learning. It is not 
only impossible to dispense with them, but impossible to place them any 
where else than at the beginning of all intellectual education. No man can 
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possibly attain to the knowledge of any thing in the world without first 
attaining some mathematical knowledge or power. That mathema‘ical 
knowledge may have been gained unconsciously, and may not have ar- 
ranged itself in a distinct scientific form in his mind; but it must be there, 
for there can not possibly be any intellectual life whatever upon our planet 
which does not begin with a perception of mathematical truth. A natural 
method of education requires us, therefore, to pay our earliest attention to 
the development of the child’s power to grasp the truths of space and 
time. 

Mathesis would naturally divide itself into three great branches, treat- 
ing of space, of time, and of number. Geometry unfolds the laws of space; 
algebra those of time; and arithmetic those of number. Other branches 
of Mathematics are generated by the combination of these three fundca- 
mental branches. Now, geometry, arithmetic, and algebra, should be 
taught in a natural order. There is a difficulty in deciding, simply from 
the logical sequence, what that order is, because the fundamental ideas of 
the three studies are so nearly independent of each other. Pure algebra, 
as the science of time, can not, however, be evolved without reference to 
number and space; it will, to say the least, in the very process of its evo- 
lution, generate arithmetic. But geometry can be evolved without the 
slightest reference to time, although not, to any extent, without reference 
to number. The idea of number is one of the earliest abstractions from 
our contemplation of the material world.—American Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


(Zo be Continued.) 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Stok the organization of schools and systems for the spread of knowl- 
ledge, and the improvement of mind, there has been, perhaps, no one sub- 
ject upon which more has been said and written, than that of the high re- 
sponsibilities and duties of school teachers, while comparatively little has 
been considered with reference to the duties and obligations of school pa- 
trons. 

The office of teacher is, indeed, one of high and sacred trust. God only 
can know the weight of responsibility felt by the true teacher. The great- 
ness, the extent, and, at the same time, the complexity of the work over- 
whelm the soul, and cause the heart-searching inquiry, “ who is sufficient 
for these things?” If to prepare the mind for the reception of knowledge 
—to break up the fallow ground of natural dullness and incapacity—to stir 
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up and present to the warming, quickening, and enlivening rays of light 
and truth the dormant strength and productive powers of the mind, and 
implant therein the healthful seeds of knowledge and virtue, were the 
only work assigned the teacher; then, even then, were their task arduous 
and great. But Oh! the weeds! the weeds! those noxious plants of vice 
and folly, which either choke out, and destroy utterly, or render deformed 
and sickly the precious plants of wisdom and virtue. How! ob, how! 
shall they be eradicated? how kept out from those tender and receptive 
soils, while strewn and nourished there by daily influence beyond the 
teacher’s control? How, we ask, is this mighty task to be accomplished ? 
How are those fetters upon the efforts of teachers—these clogs upon the 
wheels of the chariot of knowledge—these almost insurmountable hind- 
rances to the triumph of light and right on earth, to be removed without 
an awakening on the part of parents and guardians as to their share in 
the work, and the absolute necessity of their co-operation with the teacher 
for its accomplishment ? 

An awakening, we say, for we do not think that the manifest neglect 
and deficiency in duty, on the part of patrons, arises, generally, from a 
willful desire to escape the yoke, but, as before intimated, from want of 
due consideration of the subject—a real sense of obligation. 

To the parent the infant mind comes fresh from the hand of the Creator, 
pure, spotless, innocent—soft and impressible, receiving as readily and irera- 
sably the impressions of truth, of virtue, of humanity, of noblenes», of 
manly integrity, of moral courage, perseverance, energy, and industry, as 
the blighting stamp of the opposite qualities. Whose fault is it, then, if at 
an early age the child reaches the school-room, already advanced in 
knowlecge of evil. Why has the love of vanity and idleness taken the 
place in that young heart of the love of learning; that innate principle of 
the human mind, manifest in the young child by its countless “whys” and 
perplexing ““what-fors,” concerning every thing it sees or hears; a princi- 
ple which, if rightly nourished, would grow with its growth, and strength- 
en with its strength. 

Whose fault is it if the teacher finds it impossible to make that child 
love study? or, with the minutest explanations, more than half under- 
stand the plainest propositions of science? At whose door lies the charge 
of that child’s training? Why is half its time spent in the street, or other 
common resorts of those whose communications corrupt young minds and 
hearts, as well as good manners?) Who's to blame if such ‘child left to 
himself” (a part of the time, at least) brings his parents to shame, and be- 
comes vain and negligent, and often perverse? 

Christian parent! take thy child with thee to thy closet, and with its 
little hand clasped in thine, bow in the presence of thy God, and ask thy 
soul whose fault itis? And if ever that delicate plant expand in worth 
and beauty, in the light of knowledge and truth, whether the teacher alone 
must labor for it. 

MILWAUKEE, 1859. ©. A, Atwarp, 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is gratifying to observe even a few of the teachers of our State inter- 
esting themselves in the cause of education; and their inquiries and sug- 
gestions as to the most successful methods of teaching the various branch- 
es of school study, are well calculated to awaken a deeper interest among 
teachers, and to secure their improvement, and the consequent improve- 
ment of their schools. From the pages of the last year’s Journal I have 
derived many valuable suggestions, which, on practical application, I have 
found beneficial and well founded. But there is one department belonging 
to the complicated duties of the teacher, which has not, I think, received 
the attention it deserves; and which appears, to one comparatively inex- 
perienced in the business of teaching, as more perplexing, and attended 
with greater difficulties—especially to beginners—than any other one 
thing pertaining to the teacher’s profession, 

T allude to “School Government ;” or the means necessary to preserve 
order and secure obedience in the school-room. 

That “ Order is Heaven’s first law,” is generally admitted ; and that it 
should be the first law of the school-room is evident also; but notwith- 
standing the assiduous efforts of teachers to secure a recognition of this 
law on the part of their pupils, there are many who abandon the under- 
taking in despair, and declare it impossible. Now, the question is, what 
are the means best adapted to secure this great desideratum? It has been, 
and still is, a debatable question, whether corporal punishment is a neces- 
sary and indispensable branch of an efficient system of school discipline. 
I feel a moral repugnance to the old proverbial idea, ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child”’—however wise its author—and yet I am not fully pre- 
pared to admit the doctrine that “moral suasion” is, in ad/ cases, sufficient 
to restrain the wayward tendency of human nature. 

This point being unsettled in my mind, I have taken, in practice, a mid- 
dle ground; though ever leaning to, and wishing to be convinced of the 
potency of moral means. 

Education is no longer looked upon as a mere training of the intellect 
only, but as a harmonious development and discipline of the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical elements that combine to form the perfect mode) hu- 
man being; and any system which does not rightly educate all these, 
must necessarily be deficient. 

Tis on the moral more than any other, that the governmental rules and 
requirements of a school have their influence ; and hence, their choice and 
application should be made, with reference to these important bearings. 
We have conflicting theories upon this subject, which must be put to the 
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test in the school-room, where their merits will be decided ; and from the 
teacher must come the final answer to this all important question. 

Many, like myself, are in the maze of doubt and uncertainty, and would 
be glad to hear the subject discussed by those qualified by experience to 
throw light upon a matter deeply interesting to teachers, especially to no- 
vices in the profession. 

Hortcon, 1859. LP; 





PHYSIOAL EDUOATION. 


We hear much said of the importance of Physical Education, It is gen- 
erally admitted by educators that without a symmetrical development of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual powers, education fails to accomplish 
its true ends. Teachers, and those who have given their attention to the 
workings and results of the school-room, know that the close confinement, 
the injurious bodily positions allowed there, and the enervating effects of 
continued mental, without physical exercise, naturally enfeeble the health 
of scholars, and often sow the seeds of disease and death. If education 
locked alone to intellectual advancement, it would then be important to 
keep the bodily health good, since without good health it is impossible to 
make much mental progress, But as education is to develop and discipline 
the whole being according to the laws of nature, it follows that whatever 
results are contrary to these laws, are the offspring of a wrong education. 

Now let us ask what are the schools in Wisconsin doing in the way of 
physical education? Except in a few instances, very little attention is 
paid in building school houses to proper ventilation. In many, and prob- 
ably most common school buildings, one hour’s time is sufficient for the 
scholars to consume all the pure atmosphere in the room, and poison what 
remains. Without any means for the admission of a supply of pure air, 
and the escape of that which has been poisoned, the scholars are obliged 
during most of the time spent in the school-room, to breath over aud over 
again poisonous vapors, instead of the pure atmosphere of heaven, which 
is necessary to the maintenance of health. 

Very little attention is paid to proper bodily positions and motions. 
Scholars are allowed to sit, stand, or walk in the most unhealthy, careless, 
or ungraceful manner. 

Lastly, in how few schools do we find any thing like a regular system of 
exercises for development of the muscles of the body. We have seen in 
but one school a proper and thorough system of gymnastic exercises. This 
was in the Second Ward High School of Milwaukee. The system was in- 
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troduced by Prof. Kursteiner, M.D., formerly of Madison University. These 
exercises consist of various motions of the limbs and body, bringing into 
energetic activity all the muscles. Such a system, carried out as it is in 
this school, can not fail to keep up and improve the health; so that 
scholars coming from this school, instead of possessing feeble bodies, incap- 
able of manual labor, will come from it sound and vigorous in body, and 
able to earn their living by physical labor, if they should be called upon to 
do so. 

This article may look too much like complaining. But are we not in 
fault? ‘Che world is filled with the weak, the sick, and dying. Is it neces- 
sary that every generation shall grow weaker as well as wiser? How 
much of the physical suffering now so common can be prevented by pro- 
per physical education, is certainly worthy the consideration of teachers. 


JANESVILLE, 1859, I J. 





READING. 


Nearty all the development of mind is secured through reading. In 
our early days we learn from the lips of parents and teachers, and as we 
pass on through life, we acquire ideas by observation and experiment ; 
but too much attention can not be given to that source of information 
which is found in books and newspapers; it is through these that the 
world is becoming more enlightened. A person who will intelligently 
read our best publications and periodicals may become a learned scholar, 
though he live in obscurity, and has never been at school—and such is 
the progress of the expanding mind, that many who have never learned to 
read in childhood commence in manhood, and by their untiring exertions, 
when the implements of their labor are laid aside, enter upon study by the 
evening lamp, and thus store away valuable knowledge to be used as ne- 
cessity or convenience demands, 

The importance of reading should be carefully impressed upon the mind 
of the rising generation. To this effect teachers must wisely select their 
authors, and be ever well posted in regard to intelligence of every descrip- 
tion. They need newspapers and journals of education, and other periodi- 
cals, as much as they do food and clothing. When any thing new or in- 
teresting comes before the public mind, it should likewise be presented to 
the school. Science, politics, and religion—inventions, discoveries, and 
expeditions—all present matter for thought, which even the younger pu- 
pils will generally relish. 
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By creating a taste among the young for positive learning—-for the real 
and the ¢rue, we shall establish a basis for national sentiment—pure and 
elevated, and destroy that fruitful source of evil which exists in the novels 
and romances of the present day. H. 8. Z. 





Suyperintendent’s Department. 





NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY LAW. 


[Published April 1st, 1859.] 


CHAPTER CCX. 


AN ACT to provide a permanent Township School Libra- 
ry Fund. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 

SzcTion 1, Ten per cent of the School Fund Income, subject to apportionment in the year 
1860, and annually thereafter, together with the proceeds of a special State Tax of one-tenth of 
one mill on the dollar valuation, shall be, and are hereby set apart, for the purpose of establish- 
ing and replenishing Town School Libraries—the Books for which to be purchased by public 
suthority, and distributed in some just proportion among the Towns and Cities of the State. 

Src. 2. A special annual tax of one-tenth of one mill on the dollar valuation, shall be, and is 
hereby levied npon the taxable property in the State, to be collected in addition to, and with 
the State tax levied annually to provide for the current expenditure of the State; and the pro- 
ceeds of the said special tax are hereby appropriated annually for the purpose expressed in the 
first Section of this Act; 

Src. 8; After the present year, there shall be, and are hereby directed to be printed, folded 
and sewed by the State Printer, a sufficient number of extra copies of the Session Laws, Jour - 
nals, Messages, and Documents of each year, to be placed in charge of the State Superintendent, 
to supply each town and city school library in the State with a set; and these volumes shall 
be substantially bound, in such manner as the State Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Governor, shall direct, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be paid out of the 
fund set apart by this Act for school library purposes, 

Src. 4, Section 76 of chapter 23 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Src. 5; This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publication. 


WM. P: LYON, Speaker of the Assembly. 
E. D, CAMPBELL, Lt. Governor and President of the Senate. 


Approved March 2lst, 1859, 
ALEX. W. RANDALL. 
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8TATE OF WISCONSIN, i as 
SEcretaky’s OFFICE. 

The Secretary of State of the State of Wisconsin, does hereby certify that the foregoing Act 
has been compared with the original enrolled Act deposited in this office, and that the same is 
a true and correct copy thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my band and affixed the Great Seal 
{L. 8.] of the State, at the Capitol in Madison, this twenty-first day of March, A.D. 
1859. D, W. JONES, Secretary of State. 





REMARKS ON THE WISCONSIN TOWN SCHOOL LIBRARY 
LAW. 


Tue new School Library Law, recently enacted by our State Legislature, 
has four prominent provisions, namely : 

1. It provides a permanent Town School Library Fund, by setting 
apart for this purpose ten per cent. of the School Fund Income, subject to 


apportionment in 1860, and annually thereafter, together with the pro- 


ceeds of a special State tax, to be levied each year, of one-tenth of one 
mill on the dollar valuation of taxable property. 

2. It provides that this fund shall be set apart specifically for estab- 
lishing and replenishing Town School Libraries. 

8. It provides that the books for these libraries shall be purchased by 
public authority, and not by the local School Boards as heretofore. 

4, It provides that an extra number of the State Laws, Journals, and 
Documents, sufficient to supply each town and city school library in the 
State with a set, shall be printed by the State Printer, and delivered to 
the State Superintendent; and that these shall be substantially bound, un- 
der the direction of the State Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Governor, at a cost not exceeding thirty cents per volume, to be paid out 
of the School Library Fund. 

The precise manner in which the books shall be purchased and distri- 
buted, except that they shall be purchased “by public authority,” and 
“‘disttibuted in some just proportion among the towns and cities of the 
State,” is not specified in the Act. As the means for the first purchase 
can not, from the terms of the law, be collected and ready for use until 
next spring, it was thought best not to encumber the Act with details, 
which might have embarrassed and endangered its passage. These details, 
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sidered by Hon. Henry Barnard, the Superintendent of Pablic Instruc- 
tion; and Prof. J. L. Pickard, uf the Platteville Academy, who have been 
appointed by the Legislature to make such revision of the Schoo) Laws of 
the State as they may think necessary, and report the same to the Gover- 
nor in season to be by him submitted to the next Legislature for its con- 
sideration. It need only be said in this connection, that every precaution 
will be taken to guard the interests of the State, and prevent, by every re- 
striction of law, the possibility of swindling or ,cheating in the contract 
for the books—for upon the faithful investment of this sacred fund will 
much of the popularity and usefulness of this law depend.” 

There probably never was a measure involving new and additional tax- 
ation that ever passed the Legislature with such great unanimity. The 
Superintendent’s Report, which strongly urged the Town Library system, 
was not laid before the Legislature until three weeks before its adjourn- 
ment; Mr. Barnard, who had been confidently expected here, and whose 
personal efforts and experience were greatly counted on in aid of the mea- 
sure, was detained in Connecticut by severe illness; and the Library Law 
was not introduced until within eight working days of the close of the 
session—and notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, yet this 
new measure—a tax measure, too, in these stringent times—passed both 
houses most triumphantly, by a vote of 19 to 18 in the Senate, and 51 to 
10 in the Assembly ; or, in the aggregate, by a yote of 70 to 13. I have 
no doubt that the men who supported this noble aud beneficent measure, 
will long be remembered with honor and gratitude by an intelligent and 
appreciating people, 

This School Library Fund will amount to at least $35,000 annually, and 
will gradually increase in proportion to the increase of the School Fund 
Income, and the increase of the taxable property of the State. There will 
be something like $18,000 a year from the School Fund Income; and one- 
teuth of a mill tax on the dollar valuation, on $175,000,000 of taxable pro- 
perty in the State, as equalized last year, would realize $17,500—if the 
taxable property should be equalized, as it may be, at two hundred mill- 
ions, then the income from the special Library Tax will amount to $20,000 
annually. I should conclude that the Library Fund will reach not less 
than $40,000 a year, within the next three years. But estimating it at 
$35,000 it would give, on an average, to each of the 650 towns and cities 
of the State $53 per year in books at wholesale rates ; and deducting the 
probable pro rata for the cities and villages, there would be about $40, 
upon an average, to each of the rural towns. Estimating the present pop- 
ulation of the State at 850,000, and dividing it by the number of towns 
and cities, we should have an average of 1,333 persons for each town and 
city; and $40 or $50 per year in books, for this number would appear 
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but a very moderate investment. This amount, though small, will, never- 
theless, afford a respectable beginning for a Town School Library, when a | 
similar amount will be added annually thereafter. 

A single volume may serve as many as twenty-six persons a year, each 
having its use two weeks; and many School Libraries have reported 
twelve times the number of books loaned annually that there were in the | 
library—each volume, upon an average, having been taken out once a| 
month during the entire year. In the reports of the Town Libraries of 
Indiana, occur such expressions as the following, which will not be lost 
on the public mind: 

“Nearly all of the books have been drawn out as many as twenty-five 
times, many of them oftener, and many of the books are not permitted to 
remain in the library an hour before they are withdrawn.” 

Says another: 

“Onur library is doing more good than any thing that has ever been 
done by the Legislature of this State. Great interest is manifested in it 
here.” 

I may state as the result of ten years’ experience of the District Library 
system in Wisconsin, that only about one-third of the districts have any 
libraries at all, and those generally so small as scarcely to deserve the 
name—averaging less than 28 volumes each—and hence have utterly fail- 
ed to fuifill the great mission of School Libraries. That what few books 
have thus been collected, have been procured at high prices of book ped- 
lars, and have but too generally related to Banditti and Robbers, the Prr- 
ate’s Own Book, and other trashy and injurious works, which could only 
incite in the minds of children a desire themselves to become desperadoes. 

Had we continued the District Library plan in our State, and continued 
to leave the districts to procure a library or not, as they might elect, so/ 
long would the library system of Wisconsin, it seems to me, have proved al 
signal failure; but, with the Zown Library plan, as it is in Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, the State providing the libraries for each town, according 
to some just system of distribution, carefully selecting books suitable to 
meet the tastes and wants of all classes of community, replenishing them 
annually, so as to keep each collection fresh and attractive, we shall have, 
in each library several times the number and variety of books that any 
district plan could ever possess. For instance, suppose each of a dozen 
districts in a town was to have ten new volumes for a new library, or for 
replenishing an old one—the same ten volumes that would be Jes¢ and | 


cheapest for one, would be best and cheapest for all; so that in all the| 


twelve districts there would be, in truth, but ten different works; while | 
upon the Township plan, there would be a hundred and twenty different | 
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works for the same money. Any one can readily see how much more at- 


| tractive the large number would be to both youth and adults; how many 


more tastes would be gratified; and how much more knowledge would 
necessarily be diffused among the people. The same amount of money ex- 
pended on the district plan will, by a judicious State system, purchase one- 


the advantage of a uniform and far more permanent style of binding. Ac- 
cording to the old district plan, we should always have had small and al- 
most worthless libraries; by the Township system we shall scon have 
large, attractive, and invaluable collections; and instead of only about 
one-third of the State, as is now the case, having a few ill-chosen vol- 
umes, every town in Wisconsin will, by the new system, soon have its 
solid library of the choicest works to gladden the young minds of our two 
handred and sity-four thousand children, and furnish mental food for our 
other six hundred thousand people. 

I presume that provision will be made, that should the citizens of any 
town deem proper, they may sub-divide their Town Library into two or 
three sections, and have them placed in as many convenient localities for 
six months or a year, and then interchange these sections with the other 
localities, and so in due time, the several sections, or sub-divisions of the 
Library, would be placed within the reach of every part of the town, thus 
subserving nearly every facility of the District Library, with the most de- 
cided super-added advantages. 

As an instance illustrative "of the strong feeling of attachment with 
which the Township Libraries are regarded where they have been estab- 
lished and tested, and how cheerfully the expense is borne by the people, 
I cite the following from an excellent address by Prof Read, of our State 
University : 

“T will give the substance of a conversation which I had during my re- 
cent visit to Indiana, while in the Auditor’s office, examining the most 
beautiful series of books—the Jndiana School Library. A farmer from 
the remotest township of the county came in. After a little, I said to 
him: 

‘““¢ Gentry, you are heavily taxed here in Indiana; I have been running 
away to Wisconsin, where they have no old dead horses in the form of 
canals to pay for, and no interest to pay on bonds which our sharp-sighted 
Indiana Commissioners were cheated out of.’ 

‘““¢ Well,’ said he, ‘we are heavily taxed, and this year, with our short 
crops and hard prices, it is as much as we can do, in our neighborhood, to 
pay our taxes.’ 

“+ But,’ I said to him, ‘it will be the policy of this Legislature to dimin- 
ish taxation.’ 
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‘He said, ‘In all mercy he hoped so.’ 

“¢They will begin upon your extravagant school system. Now, look 
at these books—what is the use of them? Do they do a particle of 
good? 

“¢Tet them,” said he, ‘cut off what else they please—let them even cut 
off the whole tax besides, but the books we must have.’ 

“He then told me, that the books had done his neighborhood more 
good, and had produced a greater change in the habits of families, than 
any other means of improvement which had ever been brought to bear 
upon the people.” 


And so it will be in Wisconsin. The people will never grumble at the | 





School Library Tax, if the money is only wisely expended. The tax will | 


be light—one cent on every hundred dollars, or twenty-five cents on ev- 
ery $2,500, of taxable property. 

Such was the interest of Horace Mann in the subject, when requested 
to give an expression as to the value of Town School Libraries for Wis- 
corsin, that though ill, he said he must write a word of good cheer, as he 
held the plan to be worth many more times than his life. George B. Em- 
erson, with the zeal of a true philanthropist, urged upon our Legislature 
the speedy adoption of such a system. “I congratulate you and the State,” 
writes Henry Barnard, “that your Legislature has enabled you to inaugur- 
ate a true library policy—altogther in advance, in its practical bearings 
and completeness, in time of any yet attempted.” ‘It is, indeed, an advance 


upon the efforts of our sister States, all things considered ; for taking the | 
three States which have adopted the township system, Wisconsin will 


raise more money by nearly one quarter than Michigan, besides having | 
the advantage of the State purchasing the books, instead of the Township | 
Boards, as is done in Michigan; it is in advance of Ohio, whose Library | 
Fund is provided by imposing the tenth of a mill tax, while ours is raised | 


by the tenth of a mill tax, and one tenth of the School Fund Income; and | 


it is in advance of Indiana, not in the amount of tax raised, but in the | 
permanency of the system, for in Indiana the Library Law js enacted to | 


be in force only two years, and then has to pass the ordeal of securing 4 
two years’ renewal, and thus is subjected to the danger of overthrow by 


the caprice of the people, or thrdtgly the mismanagement of those having | 


it in charge. Our Wisconsin fibrity Law is in advance of all others in 
providing a copy of all State Laws," Journals, and Documents, substantial- 
ly bound, for each School Library. 

It is a noble and beneficent law, and will, I doubt not, yet be regarded, 
when fully known, and its benefits begin to be realized, as the most im- 
portant educational measure ever inaugurated in Wisconsin. I confess to 
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cherishing no ordinary feelings of hope and pleasure in view of the un- 
speakable good that must inevitably result from a judicious expenditare, 
every twenty-five years, of fully one million of dollars in books to scatter 
among our people—not less than a million and a quarter of volumes of the 
choicest literature of ‘the age; and I envy not the man who can not par- 
take of this feeling of hope and joy, in view of the prospective progress 
and happiness of his race. 
LYMAN C. DRAPER. 

Manison, Wis., April 4th, 1859. Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Continued from the March Number.) 


ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. Ifthe aiteration of a district is decided upon by the State Superin- 
tendent, is his decision thereon so final and conclusive as to prevent the 
Town Superintendent from ever after making any alteration ? 

A, The decision of the State Superintendent is final and conclusive 
only under the circumstances of the appeal; and under different circum- 
stances the Town Superintendent may alter the limits of a district, al- 
though its limits may have been heretofore fixed in the decision of an ap- 
peal. In the decision of an appeal, all the circumstances of population, 
wealth, location of roads, etc., are taken into account, and whenever these 
are materially changed, the Town Superintendent might not be strictly 
governed by the former decision. 

Q. In case of an alteration of two districts, in which the corporate pro- 
perty is very unequal, can there be no division of property, so as to reim. 
burse those who may have paid largely in one district, and who are set 
into another district where they will immediately be called upon to pay 
another heavy tax? 

A, The law only provides for a division of property where a new dis 
trict is formed, either in whole or in part, from an old one possessing pro- 
perty, This law seems frequently to work injustice, and Town Superin- 
tendents ought to take all such facts into due consideration before pro- 
ceeding to alter the limits of districts, 

Q. Can the Superintendent of one town add territory to a joint district 
Without the concurrence of the other superintendents? 
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A, A district may be altered in two ways; by adding to its territory 
or taking from it. And in either case the law provides that such altera- 
tion shall be made by the Superintendents of such adjoining towns. 

Q. Will an alteration affect tne apportionment if made before the An- 
nual Report, but taking effect afterward ? 

A, That will depend upon the Report. Ifthe Report included the part 
set off, the apportionment must be divided in a proper proportion; but if 
the Report did not so include it, the public money would not be divided. 
In all such cases the decision should be treated as null and void until the 
time when it goes into effect. This will avoid any confusion. 


OFFICERS. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent be removed by the State Superinten- 
dent ? 

A. We know of no authority for removing a Town Officer by the 
State Superintendent. The statutes declare a vacancy in certain cases, 
for instance, during absence or inability. Nor is there any thing in the 
law distinctly acthorizing the Board to remove an officer for neglect of 
duty, but the decision of the State Superintendent, following the spirit of 
the law, is a sufficient guide as to the course of an appeal in such cases. 

Q. Can the district vote to dismiss a qualified teacher, and compel the 
Board so to do? 

A. The law expressly guards against any such proceeding. Ifa teach- 
er has been regularly hired, he can not be dismissed by the district, nor by 
the Board, except he be paid wages for the full time for which he was 
hired. If the Board select a poor teacher, the only way the district can 
dismiss him, is by having his certificate annulled after proper re-examina- 
tion. Districts should, therefore, be extremely careful to select competent 
and impartial officers. 

Q. If complaints are made against a teacher, can the Town Superinten- 
dent notice them or not as he sees fit? 

A. If complaints are properly lodged, the Town Superintendent must 
give a copy of the charges, and appoint a time and place for giving them 4 
hearing, and act according to his best judgment in the premises. 

Q. Can the Town Superintendent teach school in his town, provided 
he has a certificate from his predecessor ? 

A, The Town Superintendent can not qualify himself, but there is no 
legal objection to his teaching so long as his certificate from his predeces- 
sor holds good, but no longer. Still, it is never advisable, as he is chosen 
to be the guardian and overseer of the schools in the town. Any excla- 
sive engagement, in any one school will, of course, so occupy his time as 
to seriously interfere with a proper visitation and inspection of other 
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schools, besides being liable to beget a feeling of jealousy, and complaints 
of unfairness. There may be cases where it may seem absolutely necessary 
for the Town Superintendent to teach, but unless it is under a pressing ne- 
cessity, the precedent should not be established. 

Q. If the decision of the Town Superintendent is plainly illegal, is it 
binding if not appealed from ? 

A, Certainly. It is not to be presumed that the Town Superintendent 
would make a decision, knowingly, which is illegal, and the law holds all 
his decisions legal unti] reversed by the State Superintendent. The 
remedy of appeal is held to be sufficient against any injustice in the de- 
cision of a Town Superintendent, or in the action of a district meeting. 

@Q. Can the Town Treasurer use the School Tax to pay the State Tax? 

A, He can not. Upon settlement the money paid to the Town Super- 
intendent and tie delinquent list must precisely balance the Assessment 
Roll. There is no reason why the School Tax should be thus infringed 
upon. The statute makes it the duty of the Town Treasurer to pay over 
the full amount of the school money as soon as collected. 

Q. In case a district or a Town Officer refuses to carry out a decision 
of the State Superintendent, what course must be taken to enforce it? 

A, The writ of Mandamus, An action can not be brought in court. 
If the question is upon the payment of money, a suit can not be brought 
to recover it, upon the decision of the State Superintendent, but the prop- 
er remedy is to proceed by mandamus. The law by making the decisions 
of the State Superintendent “ final and conclusive,” confers upon that offi- 
cer sole jurisdiction, and no appeal lies from his decisions to any court of 
law. 

Q. Can a District Treasurer refuse to pay a regularly drawn order on 
the Treasury ? 

A, Not if there is money in the treasury? He can not go behind a 
regular order to test its legality or propriety. If there is any error, the 
order is a sufficient voucher for him. 

Q. In case, by a mistake in the Report, a district draws more money 
than it is entitled to, what shall be done with it? 

A, Under such circumstances, when the mistake was unintentional, 
it is advisable for the Town Superintendent to remit the overplus to the 
State Treasurer, stating the reasons, to be sdded to the principal of the 
School Fund. If the false return was wilfully made, it will be the duty 
of the Town Superintendent to enforce section 92 of the School Law. 


Compiled from the records of the Department, by 


8. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Tue Legislature has authorized the purchase of 600 copies of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, for completing the supply to the deficient districts 
of the State. Over 400 applications are «lready on file. Let the Town 
Superintendents make application without delay for such districts in their 
respective towns a3 have not been already supplied, making aflidavit to 
the same. No applications should be made for a joint district, unless the 
school-house is located in the town of the Town Superintendent applying 
for the same. 

Particular directions should be given how to forward the dictionaries 
applied for—they can not, as some imagine, be sent by mail; and the cost 
of conveyance must be paid by the towns entitled to them. 

LYMAN O. DRAPER, 
Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Section 76, chapter 23 of the Revised Statutes, which permits Town Sua- 
perintendents, in their discretion, to set apart a sum, nut exceeding ten per 
cent. of the gross araount of the school money apportioned to the several 
school districts in their respective towns, has been repealed by the passage 
of the new Town School Library Law. This new law, from the nature of 
the case, can not go into effect until next year. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





Dr. Charles Mackay, the song-writer, and Colonel Hiram Faller, form- 
erly editor of the Evening Mirror, in New York, are about to establish 
an Anglo-American newspaper in London. One issue will inform the En- 
glish people of what is happening in America, and the other will apprise 
Americans of what is going on in England. 
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Home Department. 


ROMANCE, 





BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 





Ture is no word in the English language more unceremoniously and 
indefinitely kicked and cuffed about, by what are called sensible people, 
than the word romance. When Mr Smith or Mr. Stubbs has brought ev- 
ery wheel of life into such range and order that it is one steady, daily 
grind—when they themselves have come into the habits and attitudes of 
the patient donkey, who steps round and round the endlessly turning 
wheel of some machinery, then they fancy that they have gotten “the 
victory that overcometh the world.” 

All but this dead grind, and the dollars that come through the mill, is 
by them thrown into one waste “ catch-all,” and labelled romance. Per- 
haps there was a time in Mr. Smith’s youth—he remembers now—when 
he read poetry, when his cheek was wet with strange tears, when a litle 
song, ground out by an organ-grinder in the street, had power to set his 
heart beating and bring a mist before his eyes. Ah! in those days he had 
a vision!—a pair of soft eyes stirred him strangely; a little weak hand 
was laid on his manhood, and it shook and trembled; and then came all 
the humility, the aspiration, the fear, the hope, the high desire, the troub- 
ling of the waters by the descending angel of love, and a little more and 
Mr. Smith might have become a man, instead of a banker! He thinks of 
it now, sometimes, as he looks across the fire-place after dinner and sees 
Mrs. Smith asleep, innoceutly shaking the bouquet of pink bows and Brus- 
sels lace that waves over her placid red countenance." 

Mrs. Smith wasn’t his first love, nor, indeed, any love at all; but they 
agree reasonably well. And as for poor Nellie—well, she is dead and 
buried—all that was stuff and romance. Mrs. Smith’s money set him up 
in business, and Mrs. Smith is a capital manager, and he thanks God that 
he isn’t romantic, and tells Smith Junior not to read poetry or noyels, and 
to stick to realities. 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world”—to earn to be fat 
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and tranquil, to have warm fires and good dinners, to hang your hat on 
the same peg at the same hour every day, to sleep soundly all night, and 
never to trouble your head with a thought or imagining beyond. 

But there are many people besides Mr. Smith who have gained this vic- 
tory—who have strangled their higher nature and buried it, and built over 
its grave the structure of their life, the better to keep it down. 

The fascinating Mrs. T., whose life is a whirl between ball and opera, 
point-lace, diamonds, and schemings of admiration for herself, and of estab- 
lishments for her daughters—there was a time, if you will believe me, 
when that proud, worldly woman was so humbled under the touch of 
some mighty power, that she actually thought herself capable of being a 
poor man’s wite. She thvught she could live in a little, mean house, on 
no-matter-what-street, with one servant, and make her own bonnets and 
mend her own clothes, and sweep the house Mondays, while Betty wash- 
ed, all for what? All because she thought there was a man so noble, so 
true, so good, so high-minded, that to live with him in poverty, to be 
guided by him in adversity, to lean on him in every rough place of life, 
was a something nobler, better, purer, more satisfactory than French laces, 
opera-boxes, and even Madame Roget’s best gown. 

Untortunately, this was all romance—there was no such man. There 
was, indeed, a person of very common, self-interested aims and worldly 
nature, whom she hed credited at sight with an unlimited draft on all her 
better nature; and when the hour of discovery came, she awoke from her 
dreams with a start and a laugh, and ever since has despised aspiration, 
and been busy with the realities of life, and feeds poor little Mary Jane, 
who sits by her in the opera-box there, with all the fruit which she has 
picked from the bitter tree of knowledge. There is no end to the epigrams 
and witticisms which she can throw out, this elegant Mrs. T., on people 
who marry for love, lead prosy, worky lives, and put on their best cap 
with pink ribbons for Sunday. ‘Mary Jane shall never make a fool of 
herself ;” but, even as she speaks, poor Mary Jane’s heart is dying 
within her at the vanishing ot a pair of whiskers from an opposite box— 
which whiskers the poor little fool has credited with a reswme drawn from 
her own imaginings of what is grandest anc most heroic, most worshipful 
in man. By-and-by, when Mrs, T. finds the glamour has fallen on her 
daughter, she wonders; she has “tried to keep novels out of the girl’s 
way—where did she get these notions ?” 

All prosaic, and all bitter, disenchanted people talk as if poets and no- 
velists made romance. They do—just as much as craters make volcanoes 
—no more. What is romance? whence comes it? Plato spoke to the 
subject wisely, in his quaint way, some two thousand years ago, when he 
said, “‘ Man’s soul, in a former state, was winged and soared among the 
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gods; and so it comes to pass, that, in this life, when the soul, by the 
power of music or poetry, or the sight of beauty, hath her remembrance 
quickened, forthwith there is a struggling and pricking pain as of wings 
trying to come forth—even as children in teething.” And if an old hea- 
then two thousand years ago, discoursed thus gravely of the romantic part 
of our nature, whence comes it that in Christian lands we think in so pa- 
gan a way of it, and turn the whole care of it to ballad-makers, romancers, 
and opera-singers. 

Let us look up in fear and reverence and say, “ God is the great maker 
of romance. He, from whose hand came man and woman—HeE who 
strung the great harp of Existence with all its wild, and wonderful, and 
manifold chords, and attuned them to one another—Hkz is the great Poet 
of life.” Every impulse of beauty, of heroism, and every craving for pur- 
er love, fairer perfection, nobler type and style of being than that which 
closes like a prison-house around us, in the dim, daily walk of life, is God’s 
breath, God’s impulse, God’s reminder to the soul that there is something 
higher, sweeter, purer, yet to be attained. 

Therefore, man or woman, when thy ideal is shattered—as shattered a 

thousand times it must be—when the vision fades, the rapture burns out, 
turn not away in skepticism and bitterness, saying,“There is nothing better 
f or a man than that he should eat and drink,” but rather cherish the revela- 
tions of those hours as prophecies and foreshadowings ot something real 
and possible, yet to be attained in the manhood of immortality. The scoff- 
ing spirit that laughs at romance, is an apple of the devil’s own handing 
from the bitter tree of knowledge—it open the eyes only to see eternal 
nakedress. 

If ever you have had a romantic, uncalculating friendship—a boundless 
worship and belief in some hero of your soul—if ever you have so loved, 
that all cold prudence, all selfish worldly considerations have gone down 
like drift-wood before a river flooded with new rain from heaven, so that 
you even forgot yourself, and were ready to cast your whole being into 
the chasm of existence, as an offering before the feet of another, and all for 
nothing—if you awoke bitterly betrayed and deceived, still give thanks to 
God that you have had one glimpse of heaven. The door now shut will 
open again. Rejoice that the noblest capability of your eternal inheritance 
has been made known to you; treasure it as the highest honor of your be- 
ing, that ever you could so feel—that so divine a guest ever possessed your 
soul. 

By such experiences we are taught the pathos, the sacredness of life; and 
jf we use them wisely, our eyes will ever after be anointed to see what 
poems, what romances, what sublime tragedies lie around us in the daily 
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walk of life, “ written not with ink, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” 
The dullest street of the most prosaic town has matter in it, for more 
smiles, more tears, more intense excitement, than ever were written in 
story or sung in poem; the reality is there, of which the romancer is the 
second-hand recorder.—From “ The Minister's Wooing.” 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an orange flood ; 
And on the churches dizzy vane 
The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 
Adormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye: 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A globe of gold, a disc, a speck: 
And in the Belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on her neck. 
T. B. Aldrich. 





TRUSTEES OF INSANE HOSPITAL. 


Tue Governor has appointed under chapter 218 of the general laws of 
1859, the following persons as Trustees of the Insane Hospital : 

For three years from April 4, 1858: Leonard J. Farwell, Madison. | 
Edward P. Allis, Milwaukee, Levi Sterling, Mineral Point. 

For two years from April 4, 1859: Chauncey Abbott, Madison. John P. 
McGregor, Portage. 

For one year from April 4, 1859: Thomas Hood, Madison. Charles D. 
Robinson, Green Bay. 





MATHEMATIOAL DEPARTMENT. 843 


Mathematical Qepartment. 





Another Solution of Problem No. 16.—Since 8+ acres will pasture 12 
sheep four weeks, 12 sheep x 4=48 sheep will eat the same in one week. 
By the problem 10 acres will pasture 21 sheep 9 weeks, therefore, 3$ be- 
ing $ of 10, 84 acres will pasture 4 cf 21 sheep 9 weeks, or 63 sheep one 
week. We have now found that if to 34 acres of grass we add its growth 
for nine weeks, it will pasture 63 sheep one week, but_if we add its growth 
for four weeks, it will pasture only 48 sheep one week. It is, therefore, 
evident, that the growth on 84 acres for (9—4)=5 weeks will pasture 
(63—48)=15 sheep one week. Hence ¢ of 15 sheep = 12 sheep will be 
fed one week on the growth of 8} acres for four weeks, or 3 sheep one 
week on one weeks growth. Now 48—12=36 the number of sheep that 
the original quantity of grass on 8} acres will pasture one week. From 
the above we learn that the original quantity of grass on 34 acres will 
pasture 36 sheep one week. Hence the original quantity of grass on each 
acre is just=to 12 times its growth per week. Therefore, 24 acres+18 
weeks growth—2} times the original quantity of grass on 24 acres. 

2 


4 
Henee,(55 x 86 x 22) +18 =86 the number of sheep required. 


L, CAMPBELL. 
[By a mistake 35 was given instead of 36, the true answer in Mr. Whit- 
com’s solution of this problem.—Ep] 





Solution of Problem No, 20.—Let r = the radius of the base, z = the 
height, s=the solid content of a segment. Then (Davie’s Legendre B. 8. 
17. scho. 7) we have $0*r7a+to0a°=S * * * (1) 

Let D=the diameter of the sphere. Then 7?=(D—/) h=Dh—A’, and 
this value of 7? in (1), after reducing, gives 2? (3D—2z2) x, 5236=8S. ° (2.) 


40°x, 5236 
In problem 20, D=40, and S=—y >t the solid content of the 


sphere; hence, (2) becomes z*—60x7= —10666,6666 etc., which solved by 
any of the usual methods, gives =15,482+inches—height of each end 
segment; hence, the height of the middle segment is 40—2 x 15,482— 
9,036—inches. A. W. Wurtcom. 





* This sign is used here to represent the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its circumference 
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Solution of Problem No. 17.—Let a, xy, xy?, vy* represent the four num- 
bers. Then by the conditions of the problem ay*—ay=24, and ay*+a: 
ay? +ay::7: 8, ory®+1:y?+y::7:38. Hence, (dividing the first coup- 
let by +1, y?—y+1:y::7:8, and by composition y?+1:4::10: 3. 
Hence 3y?+8=10y, hence y?—1$’=-—1, hence y=3 and by the first equa- 
tion, 277—3x7—=24, or e==1, and the numbers are 1, 3, 9,27. O. 0. B. 





Problem No. 22.—The base of a right angled triangle is equal to the per- 
pendicular diminished by its square-root, and the area is equal to one acre; 
find the base and perpendicular. 


Problem No. 23.—Required the greatest rectangle, that can be cut from 
a triangle, whose sides are respectively 18, 14, and 15 feet. 


Problem No, 24.—Required the greatest cylinder that can be cut from a 
given cone. 


Problem No. 25.—A hollow paraboloid whose height is 19 inches, and 
whose greatest diameter is 7 inches, contains 60 cubic inches of water, 
Reynired the diameter of the sphere which will just be immersed in the 
water, 


Problem No, 26.—A, B, and O carry a stick of timber of equal size from 
end to end. A and B carrying together by a bearing pole and O alone at 
the end. Where must the cross pole be placed that each may carry his 
proportion of the the timber. Bear CREEK. 


Problem No, 27.—The altitude of a cone is to the radius of its base as 4 
to 8, and the entire surface is to its solidity, as 1 to 80; required the alti- 
tude. 


Problem No, 28.—A thin triangular plate, of uniform thickness, is sup- 
ported in a horizontal position by three props at the angular points. Re- 
quired the pressure upon each prop in terms of the sides of the triangle. 


[We are obliged to get our engraving done in Milwaukee, and we failed 
to get the diagrams illustrating the several solutions which we have on 
hand in time for this Number. They will appear in our next issue.— 
Eb.] 
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Editorial Miscellany. 





Town Linraries.—The able exposition of the advantages of the town over the 
district library system in the present Number, by the State Superintendent, Mr. 
Draper, is worthy of the careful consideration of every friend of popular enlighten- 
ment. That the old system was a failure, so far as nine-tenths of the State is 
concerned, is evident to all, and that the township system has succeeded in other 
States, and secured the best results wherever established, is conclusively shown 
by the ablest educators East and West. 

That there will be opposition to the system in some localities, on account of the 
increase of taxation consequent upon its establishment, is to be expected, yet we 
think when the whole matter is carefully considered, the real benefits estimated, 
and the smallness of the tax on individuals taken into account,* all opposition 
will cease, and the Town Library Law will be looked upon as a most wise and 
beneficent measure, and the hopeful anticipations of the Superintendent be par- 
ticipated in by all who believe that intelligence and virtue are the basis and safe- 
guard of our institutions, 





New Scnoot Law.—The bill prepared by Mr. Pickett, and which was intro- 
duced into the Assembly too late in the session for any definite action to be 
taken upon it, proposed an entire change in the system in the following respects: 

First, as to the division of territory into districts. The present district is to be 
retained, tor the purpose of electing, annually, an officer styled director. 

Each organized town, and every city and village containing a certain number 
of children over 4 and under 20 years of age, constitutes a union district. 

Each county (as near as practicable) constitutes a Superintendent district, and 
finally the State at large is considered as a single district for school purposes. 

Second, of School Boards. 

We give entire the sections of the bill relating to this subject : 

Szo. 5. There shall be elected in each school district, as hereinafter provided, one officer to 
be called Director, and in certain cases one or two Associate Directors. 

Sxc.6. For the management and control of schools in the union districts there shall be 
organized in each a Board to be called the School Board, which shall bs composed of the Direc-, 


tors, or Directors and Associate Directors of the School Districts or district situated therein 
and a School Inspector who shall be ex-officio Secretary of the said School Board. 





* Onty ten cents on one thousand dollars; 
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Sxo.7. To promote the interests of education in the Superintendent District there shall be 
constituted a board to be called the Board of Education, which shall be composed of the several 
School Inspectors of the Union Districts situated therein, and a County Superintendent, who 
shall be ex-oflicio Secretary of said County Board of Education. 

Sxo, 8. To promote the general interests of education in the State, there shall be organized 
a State Board of Education, which shall be composed of the several County Superintendents 
and the State Superintendent,who shall be ex-officio Secretary of the sald Board, and the Chan- 
cellor of the State University, and the Principal of the Normal Department shall be ex-officio 
Members. 

Src. 9. The Board of Supervisors of the several towns, the City Councils of the several cit- 
ies, and the Boards of Trustees of the several villages, constituting Union Districts shall each 
for the purposes of this act, be termed a Board of Controllers, and shall perform such duties as 
hereinafter provided. 

It will be seen at once that the bill proposes to take the control of the schools 
from the annual district meeting, and give it to a board composed of the Directors 
of the Town or Union Districts. These directors ave organized into a School 
Board for the whole town, the secretary of this board, called an Inspector, being 
their executive officer, and taking the place and performing the duties of the pre- 
sent Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the County Board is Superintendent of the County District, 
has a general supervision of the schools, holds institutes, examines teachers, etc. 

In brief, the system comprises a State, a County, and a Town Board of Educa- 
tion with definite powers and proper executive officers to put in operation and 
supervise the system, each part of which is adapted to every other part, and the 
whole intended to secure a harmonious development of our educational resources, 
and the best and highest education for all our children. 

Further explanations, and reasons why the system should be adopted, will be 
given hereafter, 





WATERTOWN.—Lectures on Anatomy, and Physiology were given in the Sec- 
ond Ward School of this city, during the winter term, by Dr. L, S. Ingman; a 
good example for other places. 





Woman’s Ricuts In Minnesota.—W. P. Underwood writes us from Richland, 
Fillmore County, Minnesota claiming ‘‘the banner” for the young and thrifty 
State, so far as the recognition of woman’s rights, and provision for the cause of 
edncation, He sends a copy of a section of the school laws of Minnesota, in the 
following words: 

“ Every inhabitant over the age of twenty-one years, who shall have resided in 
any school district for three months immediately preceding any district meeting, 
and who shall have paid, or shall be liable to pay any taxes, except road tax in 
said district, shall be allowed to vote at such meeting,” and remarks: “This gives 
taxable women equal ‘privileges with men to vote and hold office, as sex is not 
named any where in the school laws. 
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“Every sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of every township is appropriated to ° 
schools, so with judicious management the cause of education will prosper.” —Life 
Illustrated. 





GLobrs.—A few years since a globe in a school-room was a great curiosity, a 
costly rarity in which few schools could indulge, and even now, notwithstanding 
the decrease in price, and the superiority of those manufactured at the present 
day, but few schools are supplied with those useful assistants in the study of geo- 
graphy and astronomy. For the purpose of calling the attention of teachers and 
school boards to the matter, we insert the following article, originally published 
in the Pittsburg Gazette. 


“There is quite an active movement just now among the friends of education, 
in favor of introducing artificial globes into all the common schools. It is indeed 
time. Both our English cousins and ourselves have hitherto neglected these val- 
uable aids to education. We have been too much in the habit of regarding glohes 
as suitable only for the higher institutions of learning. The reverse of this is 
now being recognized as the fact. Thanks to the French and Germans—especial- 
ly the latter—for the change. They have proved to the world that no child, 
learning even the rudiments of geography—not to mention astronomy—is too 
young to derive advantage from lessons on the globe. The experience of the best 
teachers show that much time is gained by the early use of these veritable keys of 
knowledge. The mapsare very good in their way. They givea tolerably correct 
general idea of the boundaries, bearings, ete., of any particular country of limited 
extent. But if we require to know the relative positions of different countries 
situated at considerable distance from each other, they are apt rather to mislead 
than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the terrestrial globe gives the necessary 
information at once, without further trouble, and so impresses it on the mind that 
it is likely to be retained through life. But it is not alone to students that globes 
are useful, They are so to all who read. It is incredibie to those who are un- 
acquainted with their use what important aid they afford even in the perusal of 
the daily journals or the Bible. True, a good pair of globles cost a pretty round 
sum; but so do any articles which are useful—which economize time, and which 
require labor and skill in their production. They do not, however, cost one-third 
as much now as they did some seven years ago. ‘Then all, or mostly all, had to 
be imported from France or England; whereas, neither of those countries export 
better or more beautiful globes than are at present manufactured in our own 
country by the Messrs. Moore & Nims, of Troy, N.Y. I have recently had the 
pleasure of examining a whole series of these—in eight different styles and sizes 
—and in commencing this epistle, it was my intention to give your readers a brief 
description of them. I can only say now, that the sixteen-inch bronze pedestal 
stand globes of Troy manufacture surpass in accuracy, beauty, and elegance of 
finish any similar articles it has eve been my privilege to examine.” —Pitisburgh 
Gazette. 
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The price of the above globes may be learned by examining our advertising 
columns. 





A PoruLaR Error.—One of the most common and fatal mistakes made by ar- 
dent friends of education, is the indulgence of unreasonable hope, and the main- 
tenance of extravagant views as to what they can effect by the means of it. It 
is often supposed that great results can be produced in a single term of twelve or 
fifteen weeks. Both teacher and committee aim at this rapid mode of manufac- 
ture. True education is that which aids the slow and healthy growth of the 
mind—the incorporation into it of principles, and the formation of tastes and hab- 
its, the full value of which will appear only after mature years have developed 
their tendencies. The highest and best parts of education are incapable of exhi- 
bition. The show made at the cluse of a term is well enough to amuse children 
and their fond parents, but is often like that of a newly dressed pleasure grounds, 
adorned with trees and shrubs fresh from the nursery, having a show of vitality in 
the foliage, though as yet drawing no sap from the root. Such frost-work of the 
school-room is soon dissolved, and generally passes away with the occasion. All 
attempts at such premature resnlts of education are entirely useless, and yet our 
system of employing teachers by the term renders it almost necessary for a teach- 
er who is ambitious of distinction, to lay his plans for that kind of superficial cul- 
ture and mechanical drill which can be produced in a few weeks, and shown off 
as evidence of marvelous skill.—Sears, 





Mapison.—D. Y. Kilgore has been re-elected Superintendent of Schools by the 
Board of Education of this city. Mr. Kilgore has held the office for several years, 
and discharged its duties with much acceptance.—Madison Journal. 





W. ©. Sanford, formerly of Watertown, and late of Columbus, in this State, has 
gone to Vermont, and is engaged in a select school at Orwell, in that State. 





MILWAUKE#.—Rufus King, Esq., the able editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has 
been appointed City Superintendent of Schools, with a salary of $2000. 





PatMyra.—E. B, Gray has resigned his situation as principal of the public 
school in this village on account of poor health. He has labored assiduously and 
successfully while in Palmyra, and made many warm friends. His address in fu- 
ture will be Whitewater, Wal. Co., Wis., to which place he has removed with the 
ntention of making a permanent home in that pleasant and thriving village. 





Fonp pu Lac.—We learn from the Commonwealth that the High School in this 
city, under the charge of Mr. E, C. Johnson, is in a highly prosperous condition, 
and gives complete satisfaction to its patrons. 

The examination at the close of the winter term reflected great credit on both 
teachers and pupils, The executive committee, in their report, say that they 
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“never witnessed an examination in any school or college that did more credit 
both to teachers and pupils. The average rank of the whole school at examina- 
tion was 92 58°100. About three-fourths of the school was marked perfect (100)° 
Only one scholar was marked less than 75. And no scholar during the term, or 
at examination, fell below the required standard (40) in scholarship. The atten- 
dance of the school for the term was 984 per cent. In all these respects there is 
an approach to perfection which certainly is not very usual in like Institutions.” 

Miss Merrill, Mr. Johnson’s assistant, is an experienced and capable teacher, 
and their united efforts, seconded by the parentsand the Board of Education, have 
produced these very flattering results, 





JANESVILLE.—A few years since and this city had no schools worthy of notice, 
No one seemed to pay any attention to them, or to consider the important part 
which they ought to take in the development and upbuilding of society, Now, 
taken as a whole, they stand second to the schools in no other city in the State 
and we learn from the daily papers that the late examinations, at the close of the 
winter term, exhibited “a marked improvement over any other examination ever 
held in this city. This was especially the case at the High School of which Mr, 
Cass is Principal, and Misses Morgan, Bacon, and Kimball, are assistant teachers.” 

The High School exhibition at Lappin’s Hall was attended by over one thou» 
sand persons. Among the exercises of the occasion the following were spoken of 
as particularly good, ‘‘The Salutatory,” by W. D. Parker, “An Essay on the Use 
of Tobacco,” by Miss L. M. Martin, one on the “ Present Age,” by F. Jackman, 
and “A New Simile for the Ladies,” E. H, Pullan, 

“The vocal and instrumental musie was a noticeable feature, and one that eli- 
cited much applause. Miss M. J. Walker’s performance upon the piano was ad- 
mirable. 

“Tn short, it was one of the best school exhibitions ever given in Janesville, 


and one that reflects much credit upon all concerned.” 





Beaver DAM.—We clip from the Dodge County Citizen the following article in 
relation to the last examination of the Union School in that city. 

“The examination and exhibition of the scholars connected with the Union 
School, passed off in a very satisfactory manner, The classes examined gave evi- 
dence of excellent training and discipline, and we were glad to see so many par- 
ents and friends of the scholars present, although the number ought to have been 
much larger. The exhibition was very largely attended on both Thursday and 
Friday evenings, as it deserved to be. The performances were too lengthy to 
notice in detail, but it was apparent to all present, that the schoolars were inter- 
ested in all their parts, and if they will manifest a like interest in the plainer, but 
quite as useful exercises of every day study and discipline, their rapid improve~ 
ment is beyond question.” 
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Reepspureu, Sauk Co.—We copy from the Baraboo Republic a portion of an 
article from a correspondent in Reedsburg, in reference to the Union School in 
that village : 

“The examination of our Union “School, which took place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, was truly satisfactory to the large number of patrons 
and friends in attendance. 

“The school has now been in successful operation two years and a half, under 
charge of Mr. J. S. Conger and lady, and for perfect discipline, thorough scholar- 
ship and rapid advancement is rarely equaled. The lower department, for the 
past term, has been conducted by Mr. F. M. Pams, attended by a competent as- 
sistant. 

“An exhibition was given in the lower department on Tuesday afternoon, 
and by the higher department on Wednesday evening. The latter took place in 
the large Town Hall in the basement of the Presbyterian Church, which was 
overflowingly filled. Universal satisfaction was expressed with the performance 
throughout. It would have honored the teachers and pupils of any school East 
or West. 


Mapison Scuoors.—Madison is acknowledged to be the most beautiful location 
for a city in the whole West, and as the capital of the State, it has secured a 
prominence which it will always maintain, though it may not compete with many 
other places in wealth or commercial advantages. Nature has done so mnch for 
her that it would be ingratitude in her citizens to repine because she had not be- 
stowed, in addition to the seat of government, and the unrivaled attractions of 
the scenery which surrounds them, the adyantages of location enjoyed by Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, or St. Louis, Madison will probably be the capital of the State 
for years to come, it will always be the most beautiful spot in the whole West, 
but it never will be the center of great commercial enterprises, nor the seat prob- 
ably of magnificent manufucturing operations, 

Position ensures success, and secures eminence in regard to these things, but 
there is one enterprise in which her citizens may compete with any city in the 
State or the country, because success in it depends not upon position, or natural 
advantages, but upon the intelligence and liberality of the community. We refer 
to the school system, to the means and agencies employed to educate and elevate 
the children, who are soon to assume the burdens and responsibilities of active 
life, and sive character to the city in which they live. 

That Madison has been, and is still, behind many of her sister cities in Wiscon- 
sin in the matter of education, can not be denied, and it is evident that there is, on 
the part of many of her citizens, a great want of appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from a/well-sustained system of public schools, yet the signs of the times 
indicate progress in the right direction, and we trust that those who, in conse= 
quence of the possession of intelligence, wealth, and position are looked up to as 
leaders in society, will turn their attention to the educational interests of their city, 
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that she may be as much celebrated in the future for moral and intellectual, as 
she is, and will be, for natural advantages. 

But we did not set out to write a homily, our object being to do justice to Madi- 
son teachers and Madison schools. The public examinations at the close of the 
winter term, have proved conclusively that the schools are making as much pro- 
gress as could be expected, and many of the pupils evinced scholarship of a high 
order. This was especially true of the High School under the charge of D. Y. 
Kilgore, principal, assisted by Misses Fernandez and Bernard. 

We were abie to attend but a pcrtion of the examination, and can not speak of 
all the exercises, but those recitations we heard were well sustained, and reflected 
credit upon both teachers and pupils. The class in geometry we particularly no- 
ticed as prompt, thorough, and well drilled. 

The examinations closed with an exhibition by the pupils of the High School, 
which was a fine affair, and a splendid success. The City Hall was filled with an 
intelligent audiencs, who showed their appreciation of the good points made, by 
repeated and long continued applause. Though a portion of the exercises were 
not to our taste, partaking too much of a dramatic or theatrical character, still 
the ease and promptness with which most of the young ladies and gentlemen per- 
formed their parts, were worthy of admiration. We have not space to mention, 
particularly, those who excelled in the different parts, nor would it be fair, in an 
entertainment comprising such a variety of exercises, suited to all tastes, to select 
those who, judged "by a particular standard, might be deemed superior to others, 
who, measured by a different scale, would take equal rank with the first. Theres 
fore, we will only state, in this connection, that in a school exhibitioa we consider 
a distinct enunciation, and a clear and loud tone of voice, which enables the au- 
dience to understand the language, and sympathize with the thoughts and emotions 
of the speakers, points worthy of the highest commendation. 

In these respects many of the exhibitors deserve particular notice, especially 
“Peer the 


” 


those engaged in the dialogues entitled, ‘‘ Baron von Klingenberg, 
Great,” the “ Quakers,” and ** David and Goliath.” 

The presentation of the Four Seasons was a striking feature of the occasion, 
and elicited much applause. 

The essays and declamations were fair, and the singing by the school very 
good, but the most noticeable feature of the evening was the delivery of the vale- 
dictory addresses, by Miss Jennie Buzwell, concluded by the presentation of a 
gold watch to the Principal, Mr. Kilgore. 

The addresses were well written, and were delivered in a superior style, the 
enunciation clear and distinct, the manner of the speaker graceful, yet self-posses- 
sed and appreciative, and the presentation was the most natural, truthful, and af- 
fecting that we ever witnessed, Mr. Kilgore was evidently taken by surprise, 
and his faltering accents, and briming eyes, as he attempted to thank those who 
had given him this token of confidence and affection, expressed more eloquently 
than words could have done, the grateful emotions of his heart, which were seek- 
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ing utterance. The watch is a handsome one, and bears this inscription: ‘ Pre- 
sented to D. Y. Kilgore, as a token of the esteem and affection of his pupils and teach- 
ers. Madison, April 12th, 1859.” Accompanying the watch was a guard chain, 
manufactured from the hair of the teachers. 

In reference to the presentation the Madison Journal (one of the editors of 
which is a member of the Board of Education) says: 

“Mr, Kilgore may well feel proud of such tokens of affection from those con- 
nected with him in the schools; and will be stimulated to renewed zeal in the 
future. The tribute is well deserved, Few men have ever devoted themselves 
with more energy to any cause, than Mr. K. has to the schools of this city, since 
his residence among us; and the condition of the schools gives ample evideuce 
that his labors have been crowned with success.” 

His associate teachers were also presented by the pupils with some tokens of 
affection and regard, and they are worthy of them, having labored faithfully and 
zealously in the performance of their several duties. 


Berutn.—The Courant has a long description of the exercises at the High 
School exhibition in this city, at the close of the last term. This school, under 
the charge of Mr. J. J. McIntire, seems to be in a very prosperous condition, and 
the exhibition, which occupied two evenings, was a decided success, the receipts 
amounting to sixty-three dollars. 


Report of the Minois Normal University.—Throngh the politohess of Mr. Wright, late 
State agent of the Normal School, we have been favored with this document, comprising the 
report of the Secretary, Wm. H. Powell, of the Board of Educttion, and of the Principal, Prof, 
C, E. Hovey. 

It is an interesting document, and we shall, endeavor to make some extracts fiom it In future 
The institution is in @ flourishing condition, and promises to be an effective agency in prepar- 
ing competent teachers for the schools of Illinois. 


Chicago.—We have received the report of the Board of Education, and Fifth Annual Report, 
of the Superintendent of this city for the year ending Feb. 1, 1859, Will notice more fully next 
month, 





The Tajton Seminary Offering. Edited by the Principal of the Tafton Collegiate Seminary 
Prof. D, Parsons, is on our table, and presents and attractive appearance, Its contents com- 
prise schemes of study, catalogue of pupils, articles by the students, editors table, etc. It is to 
be issued at the close of every term of the seminary, and is worthy of the patronage of those 
who are interested in the institution or the cause which it aims to promote. The seminary is 
located at Tafton, in Grant Co, The faculty consists of the Principal, Mrs, 8. C. 0. Parsons, 
Miss Laurie L, Wilson, Miss Malah P, Brackett, and Miss Annette Wilson, 


The Great Republic Monthly for April was not received till our April issue went to press. 
It presents an attractive table of contents, and! gives a great deal of good reading for a small 
amonnt of money, 





New Eachanges.—“ Pine River Argus,” and “Wisconsin State Rights,” the former publish- 
ed at Pine River, Waushara Co., and the latter at Monroe, Green Co. Also, the “‘Main Specta 
tor,” a weekly literary paper for youth and the home circle, Published at Rockland, Maine, by 














